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P.M.  -  To  Witherell  Vale. ..As  I  look  toward  the  woods  (from 
Wood's  Bridge),  I  perceive  the  spring  in  the  softened  air.  This  is 
to  me  the  most  interesting  and  affecting  phenomenon  of  the  season 
as  yet.  Apparently  in  consequence  of  the  wery   warm  sun,  this  still 
and  clear  day,  falling  on  the  earth  four-fifths  covered  with  snow 
and  ice,  there  is  an  almost  invisible  vapor  held  in  suspension, 
which  is  like  a  thin  coat  or  enamel  applied  to  e^ery   object,  and 
especially  it  gives  to  the  woods,  of  pine  and  oak  intermingled,  a 
softened  and  more  living  appearance.  They  evidently  stand  in  a 
more  genial  atmosphere  than  before. . .Looking  through  this  trans- 
parent vapor,  all  surfaces,  not  osiers  and  open  waters  alone,  look 
more  vivid.  The  hardness  of  winter  is  relaxed. 
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HENRY  DAVID  THOREAU:  THE  FORGOTTEN  POEMS 
by  Frederick  P.  Lenz,  III 


My  life  has  been  the  poem  I  would  have  writ 
But  I  could  not  both  live  and  utter  it J 

It  is  a  true  but  unfortunate  fact  that  the  critical  attention 
paid  to  the  prose  writings  of  Henry  David  Thoreau  has  all  but 
eclipsed  interest  in  his  poetry.  In  his  introduction  to  the  Col- 
lected Poems  of  Henry  Thoreau  Carl  Bode  suggests  that  the  three 
principle  reasons  for  this  neglect  are  the  "uneven  quality"  of 
Thoreau 's  poems,  Thoreau's  own  loss  of  interest  in  his  poetry,  and 
the  misconception  that  the  poems  were  "fragments  woven  into  the 
prose. "^  I  would  add  a  fourth  possibility:  most  literary  critics 
of  both  the  past  and  present  have  been  unable  to  reconcile  the  ambi- 
guities in  Thoreau's  rough  hewn  verse.  Thoreau  was  one  of  the  first 
major  "American"  poets  and  instead  of  confining  himself  to  accepted 
poetic  traditions  he  often  chose  to  cut  new  pathways  into  American 
literature.  Instead  of  coming  to  terms  with  the  complexities  of 
Thoreau's  poetic  vision  most  critics  choose  to  either  ignore  the 
poems  outright,  or  to  view  them  as  "footnotes"  to  the  prose.  This 
study  is  an  attempt  to  place  Thoreau's  poetry  in  a  proper  perspec- 
tive, and  to  recognize  that  Thoreau  was  not  only  a  prose  writer  of 
considerable  genius,  but  a  major  American  poet  whose  poems,  like 
the  waters  of  Walden  Pond,  have  retained  their  freshness  and  clar- 
ity throughout  the  years. 

For  purposes  of  analysis  I  have  divided  Thoreau's  poems  into 
three  general  categories:  Didactic  poems,  Transcendental  poems, 
and  Imagistic  poems.  In  his  Didactic  poems  Thoreau  is  primarily 
concerned  with  the  transmission  of  a  social  or  political  or  a  moral 
message.  In  his  Transcendental  poems  he  rises  above  the  boundaries 
of  both  the  social  and  physical  worlds  into  a  heightened  state  of 
awareness  in  which  natural  objects  become  suggestive  of  "inner" 
states  of  consciousness.  In  his  Imagistic  poems  Thoreau  strives  to 
recreate  a  visual  picture  or  scene  by  using  the  simplest  possible 
language,  without  cluttering  the  "landscape"  with  his  own  reflec- 
tions. Through  the  analysis  of  representative  poems  from  each  of 
these  three  groups  I  will  demonstrate  not  only  the  breadth  of  Tho- 
reau's poetic  explorations,  but  also  what  is  uniquely  "American" 
about  his  vision. 

One  of  the  unresolvable  ambiguities  of  the  American  writer  is 
that  while  he  lives  in  a  country  that  supports  multifarious  view- 
points, he  always  presents  his  own  particular  philosophy  or  insights 
into  life  as  if  there  were  no  others.  Instead  of  trying  to  inte- 
grate his  viewpoint  with  the  philosophies  that  are  already  extant, 
he  finds  it  necessary  to  restructure  the  world  according  to  his  own 
vision.  Thoreau  was  no  exception  to  this  peculiarly  American  dis- 
ease, and  in  his  Didactic  poems  the  art  of  his  poetry  is  secondary 
to  the  message  he  is  seeking  to  transmit.  The  foundation  of  Tho- 
reau's philosophical  system  was  his  attitude  towards  nature. 


Thoreau  felt  that  there  were  two  opposed  worlds,  the  world  of  what 
Huck  Finn  called  "sivilized"  man,  and  the  wilderness.  Thoreau 
believed  that  man  would  only  be  happy  when  he  achieved  an  ecologi- 
cal balance  with  nature,  and  he  felt  that  man's  desire  for  material 
wealth  beyond  the  necessities  of  life  were  the  cause  of  his  misery: 
"Most  of  the  luxuries,  and  many  of  the  so  called  comforts,  of  life 
are  not  only  indispensable,  but  positive  hindrances  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  mankind. "3  Thoreau  believed  that  most  men  were  not  "weded" 
to  nature  but  had  become  slaves  to  their  own  greed.  Instead  of 
enjoying  the  beauties  that  the  earth  afforded  he  observed  that  most 
of  his  neighbors  in  Concord  spent  their  days  at  toilsome  occupa- 
tions. His  own  solution  which  he  offered  to  the  world  at  large  was 
that  man  should  simplify  his  life.  By  limiting  his  consumption  a 
man  would  need  to  spend  fewer  hours  in  drudgery: 

In  short,  I  am  convinced,  both  by  faith  and 
experience,  that  to  maintain  one's  self  on  this 
earth  is  not  a  hardship  but  a  pastime.  .  .  It  is 
not  necessary  that  a  man  should  earn  his  living 
by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  unless  he  sweats 
easier  than  I  do. 4 

The  "land"  of  America  provided  Thoreau  with  both  a  spiritual 
and  physical  identity.  He  believed  that  nature  was  not  just  a 
physical  reality,  but  also  had  a  deeper  mystical  side.  Thoreau 
assigned  a  particular  kind  of  knowledge  to  both  the  worlds  of  civi- 
lization and  nature,  the  knowledge  of  "ideas"  to  the  former,  and  the 
knowledge  of  "things"  to  the  latter.  The  knowledge  of  "things"  is  a 
transcendental  knowledge  in  which  physical  objects  are  seen  as  touch- 
stones to  higher  realities.  The  knowledge  of  "ideas"  is  a  partial 
knowledge  which  is  not  actual,  but  purely  conceptual.  The  truths  of 
the  world  of  "things"  are  eternal  and  universal  while  the  half-truths 
of  the  world  of  "ideas"  are  transitory.  To  reduce  this  concept  to 
its  simplest  terms:  the  knowledge  of  "things"  stems  from  the  heart 
or  soul  and  is  perceived  through  intuition?  while  the  knowledge  of 
"ideas"  emanates  from  the  intellectual  or  thinking  minds,  and  is 
perceived  through  logical  analysis.  Thoreau' s  notion  that  there  is 
no  real  knowledge  except  in  "things"  is  synonymous  with  Theodore 
Roethke's  more  recent  poetic  expression  of  the  same  concept:  "All 
finite  things  reveal  infinitude. "5 

Men  say  they  know  many  things 

But  lo!  they  have  taken  wings, 

The  arts  and  sciences, 

And  a  thousand  appliances; 

The  wind  that  blows 

Is  all  that  any  body  knows. 

In  the  preceding  poem,  "Men  Say  They  Know  Many  Things,"  Tho- 
reau is  speaking  on  two  levels.  The  key  words  to  these  two  levels 
are  "say"  and  "know."  "Say"  is  linked  with  secondary  knowledge, 
the  knowledge  of  "ideas."  "Know"  is  linked  with  primary  knowledge, 


the  knowledge  of  "things."  When  Thoreau  says  in  the  first  line 
that:  "Men  say  they  know  many  things,"  he  is  speaking  ironically. 
The  kind  of  knowledge  that  men  "say"  they  have  is  ephermeral, 
while  the  knowledge  of  the  "wind"  that  he  alludes  to  is  eternal: 
"The  wind  that  blows/ Is  all  that  any  body  knows."  On  a  first  level 
of  meaning  Thoreau  is  saying  that  there  is  no  real  knowledge  except 
that  found  in  nature.  But  on  a  second  level  of  meaning  the  knowl- 
edge found  in  nature  is  seen  as  being  transcendental.  When  Thoreau 
states  that  all  that  can  be  known  is  the  "wind"  he  is  using  the  wind 
to  symbolize  a  higher  reality.  Thoreau  believed  that  by  coming  into 
contact  with  the  natural  world  man  would  not  only  avail  himself  of 
the  knowledge  of  physical  reality,  but  also  of  a  higher  reality. 

Thoreau  continues  to  distinguish  between  the  knowledge  of 
"thing"  and  "ideas"  in  "My  Books  I'd  Fain  Cast  Off,  I  Cannot  Read."7 
Through  the  use  of  "either/or"  logic  and  other  rhetorical  devices 
he  tries  to  coerce  us  into  accepting  his  own  philosophy.  In  the 
first  stanza  of  the  poem  Thoreau  presents  us  with  his  thesis  that 
the  knowledge  of  "things"  found  in  nature  is  superior  and  more 
pleasurable  than  the  knowledge  of  "ideas"  found  in  books: 

My  books  I'd  fain  cast  off,  I  cannot  read 
'Twixt  every  page  my  thoughts  go  stray  at  large 
Down  in  the  meadow,  where  is  richer  feed, 
And  will  not  mind  to  hit  their  proper  targe. 

At  the  outset  of  the  poem  the  poet  evokes  our  sympathy  for  his  view- 
point by  presenting  us  with  a  situation  with  which  we  can  all  empa- 
thize. A  Spring  or  Summer  day  has  dawned  and  being  distracted  by 
the  beauties  of  the  day  we  find  it  difficult  to  read  or  study.  But 
once  Thoreau  has  gotten  us  to  agree  with  this  initial  proposition, 
he  expands  and  alters  its  meaning.  The  "books"  that  he  would  have 
us  "cast  off"  are  no  longer  just  one  day's  reading,  but  all  of  clas- 
sical literature: 

Plutarch  was  good,  and  so  was  Homer  too, 
Our  Shakespeare's  life  were  rich  to  live  again, 
What  Plutarch  read,  that  was  not  good  nor  true, 
Nor  Shakespeare's  books,  unless  his  books  were  men. 

In  the  third  stanza  Thoreau  continues  to  stack  the  deck.  By  a 
subtle  change  in  perspective  he  dwarfs  the  actions  of  the  mightiest 
heros  in  classical  literature,  and  at  the  same  time  elevates  a  bat- 
tle between  ants  to  epic  proportions.  Finally  after  Thoreau  has 
said  all  that  he  can  against  classical  learning  (which  he  equates 
with  the  transitory  knowledge  of  "ideas")  he  posits  his  alternative. 
Thoreau  paints  nature  with  his  most  beautiful  poetic  "colors."  His 
use  of  beautiful  language  is  not  simply  for  beauty's  own  sake,  but 
for  the  furthering  of  his  own  beliefs.  By  making  the  natural  world 
seem  all  the  richer,  he  makes  the  world  of  the  classics  seem  drab 
and  dull : 


Drip  drip  the  trees  for  all  the  country  round, 
And  richness  rare  distils  from  every   bough 
The  wind  alone  it  is  makes  every   sound 
Shaking  down  crystals  on  the  leaves  below. 

Thoreau  makes  no  attempt  at  a  synthesis  between  nature  and  the  clas- 
sical world.  Through  the  use  of  "either/or"  logic  he  forces  us  to 
choose  between  a  bright  summers  day  or  tedious  study.  But  although 
his  methods  of  argumentation  are  at  times  over  enthusiastic,  they  do 
not  discredit  the  validity  of  his  conclusions.  Thoreau  realized 
that  man  cannot  take  from  the  earth  without  giving  anything  back. 
If  more  Americans  had  listened  to  his  lone  cry  from  a  vanishing 
wilderness  perhaps  we  would  not  be  in  our  current  economic  dilemma. 
Thoreau' s  message  to  simplify  our  lives  by  decreasing  our  consump- 
tion is  of  even  greater  importance  today  than  it  was  during  his  own 
lifetime.  But  unfortunately  the  "hearing"  of  our  nation  does  not 
seem  to  have  improved. 

Thoreau  was  no  less  imperative  about  promulgating  his  philos- 
ophy of  love  than  he  was  about  his  economic  or  social  views.  His 
conception  of  love  is  a  blending  of  both  medieval  and  transcenden- 
tal ideals.  Thoreau  felt  that  love  was  the  prime  mover  of  all 
things;  it  exists  within  this  world  but  at  the  same  time  it  is 
unaffected  by  the  occurrences  and  impurities  of  this  world.  Love 
for  him  was  the  basis  of  life,  and  its  source  existed  in  a  trans- 
cendental reality: 

There's  nothing  in  the  world  I  know 

That  can  escape  from  love, 

For  every   depth  it  goes  below, 

And  every  height  above. 

It  waits  as  waits  the  sky, 

Until  the  clouds  go  by, 

Yet  shines  serenely  on 

With  an  eternal  day 

Alike  when  they  are  gone, 

And  when  they  stay. 8 

Thoreau  felt  that  the  highest  form  of  love  was  friendship.  But  it 
seems  curious  that  someone  who  placed  such  value  on  friendship  spent 
most  of  his  time  in  solitude.  This  dichotomy  may  stem  from  the  fact 
that  Thoreau  had  idealized  friendship  to  such  an  extent  that  no 
human  being  was  capable  of  fulfilling  his  expectations:  "I  have 
never  yet  met  a  man  who  was  quite  awake.  How  could  I  have  looked 
him  in  the  face?"9  But  whether  Thoreau' s  conception  of  friendship 
was  realistic  or  not,  there  is  something  innately  appealing  in  his 
ideal : 

I  think  awhile  of  love,  and  while  I  think 
Love  is  to  me  a  world, 
Sole  meat  and  sweetest  drink, 
And  close  connecting  link 
'Tween  heaven  and  earth. 10 


In  the  preceding  stanza  of  "Friendship"  the  poet  envisions  a  world 
in  which  love  is  the  common  denominator  of  life.  In  the  second  and 
third  stanzas  of  the  poem  Thoreau  develops  the  framework  of  his 
philosophy.  Since  the  source  of  love  is  unknowable,  and  love  itself 
cannot  be  explained,  Thoreau  relegates  it  to  the  world  of  things 
"known."  In  the  third  stanza  the  poet  cannot  resist  an  opportunity 
to  slight  classical  knowledge  which  Thoreau  felt  placed  its  emphasis 
on  language  instead  of  substance: 

For  if  the  truth  were  known,  Love  cannot  speak, 
But  only  thinks  and  does; 
Though  surely  out' twill  leak 
Without  the  help  of  Greek 
Or  any  tongue. 

Since  Thoreau  subscribed  to  the  school  of  thought  whose  prin- 
ciple tenet  was  that  "things"  are  better  than  conceptualizations, 
he  sought  to  transform  his  idealized  vision  of  friendship  into  a 
reality.  For  much  of  his  life  he  sought  a  friend  who  would  be  the 
emblem  of  his  philosophy.  As  far  as  we  know  he  never  discovered 
the  "awakened"  man  that  he  sought,  but  instead  transformed  his  con- 
ceptualization into  the  reality  of  the  poems.  The  qualities  that 
Thoreau  ascribed  to  the  perfect  friend  are  given  form  in  the  poent 
"Great  Friend. "11  As  in  his  older  Didactic  poems  the  substance  of 
this  poem  serves  a  dual  purpose.  Thoreau's  description  of  the 
"Great  Friend"  not  only  depicts  the  companion  for  whom  he  is  search- 
ing, but  also  explicates  his  conception  of  the  ideal  man.  In  the 
first  stanza  Thoreau's  walk  through  nature  is  an  allegory  for  his 
journey  through  life.  As  he  "walks"  he  seeks  the  "grace  of  an  in- 
telligent and  kindred  face."  What  follows  is  Thoreau's  description 
of  this  ideal  man  whom  he  links  with  all  of  the  positive  qualities 
of  nature  and  "things": 

I  still  must  seek  the  friend 
Who  does  with  nature  blend, 
Who  is  the  person  in  her  mask, 
He  is  the  man  I  ask. 


Who  is  the  expression  of  her  meaning 
Who  is  the  uprightness  of  her  leaning, 
Who  is  the  grown  child  of  her  weaning 


Finally  after  Thoreau  has  held  up  his  ideal  for  us  to  emulate  he 
considers  what  he  would  do  if  he  met  such  a  friend.  He  invisions 
that  he  and  his  friend  would  "walk  together/through  every   weather,' 
and  live  a  life  of  perfect  harmony. 

In  his  Didactic  poems  Thoreau  often  stretched  a  truth  to  tell 
the  truth.  And  while  the  impartiality  of  time  has  proved  that  Tho- 
reau's perceptions  and  realization  were  often  quite  accurate,  the 
dichotomy  between  his  thoughts  and  actions  remains  unresolved. 
Thoreau  was  either  cursed  or  blessed  with  the  peculiarly  American 
need  to  use  literary  forms  as  a  soap  box  from  which  he  could  speak 


to  the  world.  But  what  seems  incongruous  is  that  someone  who  placed 
so  much  emphasis  on  the  knowledge  of  "things"  spent  a  large  portion 
of  his  life  in  "preaching."  The  solution  to  this  dichotomy,  if 
there  is  one,  may  lie  in  Thoreau's  transcendental  philosophy  in 
which  opposition  is  not  seen  as  something  harmful,  but  as  one  of 
the  cornerstones  of  the  universe. 

Thoreay's  Transcendental  poems  are  written  from  the  dual  per- 
spectives of  the  physical  and  spiritual  worlds.  When  he  writes  from 
a  physical  perspective  he  identifies  with  his  human  body.  But  when 
he  writes  in  a  transcendental  consciousness  he  identifies  with  his 
larger  body,  Nature.  When  Thoreau  writes  in  a  physical  conscious- 
ness he  is  limited  to  the  perceptions  of  his  senses  and  his  reason- 
ing mind.  When  he  writes  from  a  transcendental  consciousness  he  is 
no  longer  speaking  as  a  finite  man,  but  from  a  universal  conscious- 
ness in  which  he  has  become  "one"  with  the  oversoul .  Perhaps  the 
easiest  way  to  envision  the  spiritual  metamorphosis  that  he  under- 
goes is  to  imagine  that  the  finite  consciousness  is  a  drop  of  water, 
and  the  infinite  or  spiritual  consciousness  is  the  boundless  ocean. 
When  Thoreau  writes  from  the  physical  consciousness  he  is  like  an 
individual  drop  of  water  which  sees  the  vastness  of  the  universe 
surrounding  him;  he  is  limited.  But  when  he  writes  from  a  univer- 
sal consciousness  it  is  as  if  the  drop  of  water  has  merged  with  the 
ocean.  Although  it  has  lost  its  finite  identity  it  has  become  "one" 
with  the  vastness  of  the  ocean;  Thoreau  becomes  the  totality  of 
Nature. 

One  of  the  keys  that  unlocks  the  mysteries  of  Thoreau's  Trans- 
cendentalism is  to  understand  that  Thoreau  felt  that  natural  objects 
were  not  merely  symbols  of  higher  realities,  but  that  the  objects 
themselves  contained  those  higher  realities.  While  on  a  physical 
plane  a  stream  bed  may  be  filled  with  water,  from  a  transcendental 
perspective  Time  itself  is  a  stream.  While  the  logical  mind  imme- 
diately says  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  stream  to  be  both  itself 
and  something  other  at  the  same  time;  from  the  perspective  of  the 
intuition  there  is  no  dichotomy.  Although  on  the  surface  objects 
may  appear  outwardly  different  their  spiritual  source  and  substance 
are  the  same: 

It  is  no  dream  of  mine, 

To  ornament  a  line; 

I  cannot  come  nearer  to  God  and  Heaven 

Than  I  live  to  Walden  even. 

I  am  its  stony  shore, 

And  the  breeze  that  passes  o'er; 

In  the  hollow  of  my  hand 

Are  its  waters  and  its  sand, 

And  its  deepest  resort 

Lies  high  tn  my  thought.'2 

In  the  preceding  poem,  "It  Is  No  Dream  Of  Mine,"  Thoreau  sees  him- 
self as  being  one  with  God  and  nature.  Thoreau  believed  that: 
"God  Himself  culminates  in  the  present  moment,  and  will  never  be 
more  divine  in  the  lapses  of  all  ages.  And  we  are  enabled  to 


apprehend  at  all  what  is  sublime  and  noble  only  by  the  perpetual 
instilling  and  drenching  of  the  reality  that  surrounds  us."^3  In 
this  poem  Thoreau  writes  from  both  physical  and  Transcendental  per- 
spectives. As  a  man  he  sees  that  God  and  Walden  Pond  are  beyond 
his  grasp;  he  can  live  on  their  "shore"  but  he  cannot  become  them. 
But  from  a  transcendental  perspective  he  sees  that  he  is  inwardly 
"one"  with  both  God  and  Nature.  The  rest  of  the  poem  is  a  cele- 
bration of  this  metaphysical  realization. 

In  one  of  his  most  beautiful  poems,  "Walden, "14  Thoreau  con- 
tinues his  transcendental  revelations.  His  silent  conversation 
with  Walden  Pond  in  the  first  stanza  is  an  explication  of  his  idea 
that  truth  can  only  be  conveyed  in  silence.  In  and  through  his  con- 
versation with  Walden  he  is  infected  with  "Truth"  which  rises  as  the 
"morning  mist"  up  from  the  pond's  surface.  Then  in  the  second  stanza 
Thoreau  no  longer  sees  Walden  as  just  a  physical  reality,  but  as  a 
symbol  of  the  oversoul : 

E'en  the  remotest  stars  have  come  in  troops 

And  stooped  low  to  catch  the  benediction 

Of  thy  countenance.  Oft  as  the  day  came  round, 

Impartial  has  the  sun  exhibited  himself 

Before  thy  narrow  skylight— nor  has  the  moon 

For  cycles  failed  to  roll  this  way 

As  oft  as  elsewhither,  and  tell  thee  of  the  night. 

Thoreau  describes  Walden  as  being  both  finite  and  infinite.  In  its 
finite  form  it  is  passed  over  each  day  by  the  sun  and  stars.  But  in 
its  transcendental  form  it  is  a  birthless  and  deathless  reality,  it 
is  beyond  time.  Thoreau' s  dual  conception  of  time  stems  from  the 
metaphysical  concept  that  although  the  infinite  exists  in  the  finite, 
it  is  not  bound  by  the  finite.  While  Walden  Pond  exists  in  the 
physical  world,  its  "springs"  originate  in  a  transcendental  reality. 
Thoreau  continues  his  examination  of  these  two  types  of  Time  in 
"On  The  Sun  Coming  Out  In  The  Afternoon. "15  Here  the  "sun"  is  both 
a  source  of  outer  light,  and  on  a  second  level  is  suggestive  of  the 
transcendental,  reality  which  provides  Thoreau  with  "inner"  illumin- 
ation. The  clouds  are  both  physical  entities  and  the  "storms"  of 
life  which  overshadow  man's  purest  aspirations.  Thoreau  declares 
that  although  the  "storm"  may  rage  he  will  weather  all  of  the 
changes  of  life,  knowing  that  eventually  the  "sun"  of  pure  reasons 
will  shine  upon  him  again: 

Methinks  all  things  have  travelled  since  you  shined 
But  only  Time,  and  clouds,  Time's  team,  have  moved; 
Again  foul  weather  shall  not  change  my  mind, 
But  in  the  shade  I  will  believe  what  in  the  sun  I  loved. 

While  on  a  physical  level  Thoreau  is  describing  the  way  that  weather 
can  make  the  earth  itself  appear  changed,  on  a  second  level  he  is 
alluding  to  mystic  revelations.  Transcendental  illuminations  are 
usually  brief  excursions  into  higher  realities.  Their  occurrence 
is  not  predictable,  and  the  mystic  must  rely  on  the  memory  of  his 


past  experiences  to  guide  him  through  the  "storms"  of  existence. 
Since  Thoreau  believed  that  the  absolute  reality  was  unchanging 
he  declares  that  he  will  wait  until  the  "clouds"  have  passed,  and 
in  the  meantime  he  will  hold  on  to  the  truths  he  has  already  per- 
ceived: "But  in  the  shade  I  will  believe  what  in  the  sun  I  loved." 

Thoreau  was  a  forerunner  of  the  Imagist  movement  of  the  early 
twentieth  century.  His  Imagistic  poems  meet  the  three  qualifica- 
tions of  the  Imagist  philosophy:  The  "direct  treatment  of  the 
'thing'  whether  subjective  or  objective";  "To  use  absolutely  no 
word  that  does  not  contribute  to  the  presentation";  and  "to  com- 
pose in  the  sequence  of  a  musical  phrase. "16  Thoreau  wrote  what 
are  probably  his  two  best  Imagist  poems,  "Light-Winged  Icarian 
Bird"  and  "Fog,"  in  April  of  1843.  In  the  early  Spring  when  the 
New  England  landscape  begins  to  awaken  from  its  winter  rest  Thoreau 
sought  to  catch  the  clarity  that  precedes  the  profusion  of  May.  In 
"Light-Winged  Icarian  Bird"!?  he  depicts  smoke  rising  from  his  fire- 
place in  the  early  morning.  In  the  first  two  lines  he  sees  smoke 
as  an  "Icarian  bird,"  an  image  which  conveys  the  "melting"  of  smoke 
in  the  air  as  it  rises  towards  the  sun.  In  lines  four  and  five  he 
sees  the  smoke  as  a  "Lark"  rising  from  its  nest.  But  in  line  nine 
and  ten  a  significant  shift  occurs.  Here  Thoreau  uses  the  final 
images  of  the  poem  to  bring  about  what  Ezra  Pound  describes  as  the 
"sudden  liberation;  that  sense  of  freedom  from  time  limits  and 
space  limits"! 8  that  is  inherent  in  a  good  Imagist  poem:  "Go  thou 
my  incense  upward  from  this  hearth/And  ask  the  gods  to  pardon  this 
clear  flame." 

"Fog"! 9  is  a  poem  that  prefigured  the  Imagist  doctrine  in  all 
respects.  Here  Thoreau  treats  his  subject  directly,  there  is  no 
superfluous  language,  and  he  avoids  the  metronome  of  forced  rhyme 
that  he  so  often  employed  in  his  poetry: 

Dull  water  spirit—and  Protean  god 
Descended  cloud  fast  anchored  to  the  earth 
That  drawest  too  much  air  for  the  shallow  coasts 
Thou  ocean  branch  that  f lowest  to  the  sun 
Incense  of  earth,  perfumed  with  flowers- 
Spirit  of  lakes  and  rivers,  seas  and  rills 
Come  to  revisit  now  thy  native  scenes 
Night  thoughts  of  earth— dream  drapery 
Dew  cloth  and  fairy  napkin 
Thou  wind-blown  meadow  of  the  air. 

While  there  is  no  need  to  explicate  this  poem  in  detail  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  "shape"  of  this  poem  is  similar  to  that  of  "Light- 
Winged  Icarian  Bird."  In  both  poems  the  first  eight  lines  are 
spent  in  depicting  the  "thing"  in  a  series  of  images  which  gradu- 
ally develops  a  total  picture  of  the  objects  being  described.  And 
in  both  poems  the  final  two  lines  provide  a  quick  change  in  per- 
spective that  gives  the  reader  a  feeling  of  "liberation." 

Thoreau  stopped  writing  poetry  in  1857,  eight  years  before  the 
unknown  poet  Walt  Whitman's  first  edition  of  The  Leaves  of  Grass 
appeared.  While  Whitman  has  since  been  acclaimed  as  the  "Father  of 


American  Poetry,"  ThoreaiTs  verse  has  been  all  but  forgotten.  The 
quality  and  the  breadth  of  Thoreau's  poetry  demand  a  revaluation 
of  his  place  among  the  major  American  poets.  His  use  of  poetry  as 
a  social  tool  in  his  Didactic  poems,  the  depth  of  his  realization 
in  his  Transcendental  poems,  and  the  purity  of  his  Imagistic  poems 
demand  our  attention.  In  the  short  years  that  Thoreau  wrote  verse 
he  managed  to  compile  a  large  number  of  poems  that  are  both  tech- 
nically excellent,  sensitive  and  profound.  While  we  may  accept  or 
reject  Thoreau's  philosophy,  the  clarity  of  his  vision  and  his  own 
constant  inner  strivings  for  perfection  and  self-transcendence  will 
always  invoke  our  admiration.  But  for  Thoreau  life  itself  was 
poetry,  something  he  had  to  live,  and  eventually  become: 

Each  more  melodious  note  I  hear 
Brings  this  reproach  to  me 
That  I  alone  afford  the  ear 
Who  would  the  music  be. 20 
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THE  CRISIS  OF  CONSCIOUSNESS  IN  MONTAIGNE  AND  EMERSON 
by  Joseph  Lawrence  Basil e 


"Seek  no  longer  that  the  world  should 
speak  of  you,  but  how  you  should  speak  of 
yourself.  Retire  unto  yourself,  but  first 
prepare  to  receive  yourself  there;  it  would 
be  madness  to  trust  in  yourself  if  you  do 
not  govern  yourself." 

-  Montaigne 

I  will  not  live  out  of  me. 

I  will  not  see  with  others'  eyes; 

My  good  is  good,  my  evil  ill, 

I  would  be  free;  I  cannot  be 

While  I  take  things  as  others  please  to  rate  them. 

-  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 

At  the  heart  of  Montaigne's  Essays  is  the  notion  "that  the 
mind  or  soul  can  question  itself  and  engage  in  a  fruitful  dialec- 
tic"! Similarly,  the  controlling  concept  of  Emerson's  Journals 
and  Essays  is  that  the  individual  consciousness  possesses  the  power 
to  discover  the  mystery  of  its  own  existence.  Although  Montaigne 
died  more  than  two  centuries  before  Emerson  was  born,  the  insis- 
tence of  each  upon  the  self  as  the  starting-point  in  the  quest  for 
self-knowledge  indicates  an  important  way  in  which  the  Renaissance 
and  the  "American  Renaissance"^  are  closely  related.  The  epigraphs 
written  by  Montaigne  and  Emerson  at  relatively  early  stages  of  their 
artistic  careers  remained  firm  credos  at  the  end  of  their  literary 
lives. 

For  Montaigne,  the  crisis  of  consciousness  begins  in  "Of  Soli- 
tude" with  a  frank  consideration  of  the  true  source  of  self- 
knowledge:  "Let  us  leave  aside  the  usual  long  comparison  between 
the  solitary  and  the  active  life, "3  he  urges,  since  man  is  capable 
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of  isolating  himself  in  a  throng,  or  of  transporting  his  human 
faults  and  fears  to  the  most  private  places.  What  is  most  essen- 
tial is  that  man  seek  to  discover  himself,  not  to  retreat  from 
humanity:  "Wherefore  it  is  not  enough  to  have  gotten  away  from  the 
crowd,  it  is  not  enough  to  move;  we  must  get  away  from  the  gregari- 
ous instincts  that  are  inside  us,  we  must  sequester  ourselves  and 
repossess  ourselves"  (Works,  p.  176).  In  "Of  Democritus  and  Hera- 
clitus"  he  reiterates: 

I  take  the  first  subject  that  chance  offers.  They  are 
all  equally  good  to  me.  .  .  .Of  a  hundred  members  and 
faces  that  each  thing  has,  I  take  one,  sometimes  only 
to  lick  it,  sometimes  to  brush  the  surface,  sometimes 
to  pinch  it  to  the  bone.  I  give  it  a  stab,  not  as 
wide  but  as  deep  as  I  know  how.  (Works,  p.  219) 

Emerson  likewise  questions  the  need  for  man's  dependence  upon 
society,  concluding,  wery   early  in  his  career,  that  all  the  disun- 
ity that  exists  in  the  world  can  be  traced  to  man's  disunity  within 
himself.  Consequently,  he  dismisses  not  only  formal  religion  but 
also  all  other  societal  institutions,  later  described  as  "the  Estab- 
lishment" in  "Historic  Notes  of  Life  and  Letters  in  New  England." 
Beginning  with  Nature,  he  urges  "an  original  relation  to  the  uni- 
verse"^ and  argues  for  personal  insight  and  revelation  as  opposed  to 
tradition  and  history.  "I  become  a  transparent  eyeball;  I  am  noth- 
ing; I  see  all;  the  currents  of  the  Universal  Being  circulate 
through  me;  I  am  part  or  parcel  of  God"  (OA,  p.  26),  he  says,  dem- 
onstrating how  Nature  defies  man,  while  existing  solely  to  serve 
man  "as  meekly  as  the  ass  on  which  the  Saviour  rode"  (OA,  p.  38). 
Since  the  world  exists  for  man,  he  can  build  his  own  world.  This 
act  of  creation  by  a  conscious  self  depends  upon  a  willingness  to 
accept  the  experiential  offerings  of  chance,  just  as  Montaigne's 
process  of  sequestered  repossession  requires  an  eager  grasping  of 
the  gifts  of  fate.  As  Emerson  suggests  soon  after  his  "American 
Scholar,"  "Be  a  football  to  time  and  chance,  the  more  kicks,  the 
better,  so  that  you  inspect  the  whole  game  and  know  its  uttermost 
law"  (OA,  p.  81). 

Despite  the  conviction  with  which  Montaigne  and  Emerson  argue, 
both  reveal  gnawing  uncertainties  as  to  the  value  of  their  quests. 
Indeed,  they  ironically  seem  to  share  a  sense  that  their  missions 
must  be  justified  to  the  wery   societies  they  shun.  Montaigne,  in 
"Of  Idleness,"  points  out  the  chaotic  effects  of  an  idle  mind: 
"Unless  you  keep  them  [minds]  busy  with  some  definite  subject  that 
will  bridle  and  control  them,  they  throw  themselves  in  disorder 
hither  and  yon  in  the  vague  field  of  imagination"  (Works,  p.  21). 
Moreover,  "The  soul  that  has  no  fixed  goal  loses  itself;  for,  as 
they  say,  to  be  everywhere  is  to  be  nowhere"  (Works,  p.  21).  He 
then  describes  his  own  "full  idleness"  which,  he  had  anticipated, 
would  be  beneficial  to  his  mind,  portraying  with  apparent  dismay 
how  such  idleness,  like  a  runaway  horse, 

gives  birth  to  so  many  chimeras  and  fantastic  monsters, 
one  after  another,  without  order  or  purpose,  that  in 
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order  to  contemplate  their  ineptitude  and  strangeness 
at  my  pleasure,  I  have  begun  to  put  them  in  writing, 
hoping  in  time  to  make  my  mind  ashamed  of  itself. 
(Works,  p.  21) 

For  Emerson,  the  charge  of  idleness  is  particularly  perplexing, 
since  he  is  the  product  of  a  New  England  environment  in  which  the 
literary  life  and  the  active  life  are  virtually  interwoven.  "The 
American  Scholar,"  therefore,  begins  with  an  acknowledgement  of  his 
tradition,  with  a  celebration  of  "the  recommencement  of  our  literary 
year"  (OA,  p.  63),  but  soon  shifts  to  a  portrayal  of  his  personal 
vocation.  He  regards  the  scholar  as  "Man  Thinking"  (OA,  p.  65),  and 
justifies  thought  as  a  kind  of  action,  since  the  scholar  is  able  to 
unify  knowledge,  to  order  his  own  experience  by  thought.  The  scho- 
lar's task  is  to  point  out  "facts  amidst  appearances"  as  the  "world's 
eye"  and  the  "world's  heart,"  the  individual  thinking  self  exercis- 
ing "the  highest  function  of  human  nature"  by  probing  the  secrets 
of  its  own  mind  and,  consequently,  delving  into  the  mysteries  of  all 
men's  minds  (OA,  pp.  73-74).  The  address  manifests  a  break  with  the 
institutions  of  the  past  in  favor  of  a  personal  pursuit  of  truth 
which,  by  the  time  of  the  "Divinity  School  Address,"  will  make  man 
a  God. 

Whereas  Emerson's  final  resolution  of  the  search  for  a  con- 
scious self  comes  early,  in  the  climactic  "Divinity  School  Address," 
Montaigne  was  unable  to  reach  a  satisfactory  personal  resolution 
until  much  later  in  his  life,  in  such  essays  as  "Of  Physiognomy" 
and  "Of  Experience,"  which  follow  his  pivotal  essay,  the  "Apology 
for  Raymond  Sebond."  Even  before  the  crucial  lecture  before  the 
Harvard  Divinity  School,  Emerson  hints  at  his  ultimate  vision  of 
man's  ability  to  deify  himself: 

A  certain  wandering  light  comes  to  me  which  I  instantly 
perceive  to  be  the  Cause  of  Causes.  It  transcends  all 
proving.  It  is  itself  the  ground  of  being;  and  I  see 
that  it  is  not  one,  and  I  another,  but  this  is  the  life 
of  my  life.  .  .  .in  certain  moments  I  have  known  that  I 
existed  directly  from  God  and  am,  as  it  were,  his  organ, 
and  in  my  ultimate  consciousness  am  He.  (OA,  p.  62) 

The  "ground  of  being"  which,  for  Emerson,  makes  itself  known 
intuitively  at  the  moment  of  knowledge  is  remarkably  similar  to 
Montaigne's  "divine  grace"  (as  described  in  his  "Apology"),  which 
is,  for  man,  "the  foundation  of  his  being"  (Works,  p.  328). 5  Yet  a 
crucial  distinction  must  be  made.  Emerson,  in  the  "Divinity  School 
Address,"  says  that  the  self  is  one  with  its  "ground  of  being"  and, 
consequently,  can  reject  organized  religion  and  proclaim  that  man 
can  become  God:  "The  intuition  of  the  moral  sentiment  is  an  insight 
of  the  perfection  of  the  laws  of  the  soul.  .  .  .Thus  in  the  soul  of 
man  there  is  a  justice  whose  retributions  are  instant  and  entire.  . 
.  .See  how  this  rapid  intrinsic  energy  worketh  everywhere,  righting 
wrongs,  correcting  appearances,  and  bringing  up  facts  to  a  harmony 
with  thoughts.  .  .  .By  it  a  man  is  made  the  Providence  to  himself, 
dispensing  good  to  his  goodness,  and  evil  to  his  sin"  (OA,  p.  102). 
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Montaigne,  in  the  "Apology,"  attempts  to  strip  the  "ground  of  being," 
the  very   source  of  self-knowledge,  from  man,  and  to  examine  man's 
potential  when  separated  from  a  deity: 

Let  us  then  consider  for  the  moment  the  man  alone,  with- 
out assistance,  armed  solely  with  his  own  weapons,  and 
deprived  of  divine  grace  and  knowledge,  which  is  his 
whole  honor,  his  strength,  and  the  foundation  of  his 
being.  (Works,  p.  328) 

Emerson,  by  making  man  a  God,  attains  a  euphoric  transcendental 
vision  that  makes  future  self-seeking  almost  anticlimactic;  Mon- 
taigne, by  stripping  man  of  his  relationship  with  God  (at  least  in 
the  "Apology"),  shifts  drastically  from  his  early  stoical  tendencies 
and  becomes  such  a  skeptic  that  any  final  vision  of  faith  in  the 
self  must  come  only  after  a  torturous  mind- journey  through  the  god- 
less realm  of  despair,  in  which  man  is  virtually  powerless  as  a 
shaper  of  his  own  destiny. 6  "He  L^an]  will  rise,"  Montaigne  says, 
only  "if  God  by  exception  lends  him  a  hand;  he  will  rise  by  aban- 
doning and  renouncing  his  own  means,  and  letting  himself  be  raised 
and  uplifted  by  purely  celestial  means"  (Works,  p.  457). 

The  misgivings  which  Montaigne  expresses  over  his  voluntary 
"idleness,"  coupled  with  his  conclusion,  in  the  "Apology,"  that 
human  reason  is  nothing  and  that  man  himself  is  a  beast-like  non- 
entity without  God,  indicate  the  disconcerting  effects  of  man's 
uncertain  quest  for  self-identity  but  also  paradoxically  reveal  the 
need  for  a  continuation  of  the  quest.  As  Donald  M.  Frame  puts  it: 

Destructive  though  it  is,  the  "Apology"  leads  logically 
as  well  as  chronologically  to  self-study  and  self- 
portrayal.  Much  of  its  skeptical  reasoning  bears  on 
the  knowledge  of  externals.  The  knowledge  of  self  is 
not  clearly  ruled  out  as  impossible;  indeed  it  is 
strongly  recommended.  "If  man  does  not  know  himself," 
Montaigne  asks  in  effect,  "what  can  he  know?"  He  con- 
cludes that  man  lacks  self-knowledge  but  can  acquire 
a  measure  of  it  by  candid  self-examination,  which  will 
lead  to  a  certain  skepticism  but  is  likely  to  lead 
beyond  it  J 

Montaigne's  triumph  over  skepticism  is  evident  in  subsequent  essays, 
such  as  "Of  Repentance,"  "Of  Three  Kinds  of  Association,"  and  "Of 
Husbanding  Your  Will."  In  this  group,  Montaigne  progresses  toward 
an  allegorical  expression  of  the  individual  life,  as  Walter  Kaiser 
observes: 

As  the  essays  follow  their  course  from  objective  to  sub- 
jective, from  being  a  kind  of  commonplace  book  of  the 
thought  of  antiquity  to  become  an  intimate  journal  of 
one  man's  existence,  they  trace  the  outlines  of  that 
allegorical  life--allegorical ,  because  every   man  experi- 
ences, in  the  course  of  his  own  life,  the  progression 
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from  an  awareness  of  external  reality  to  an  increasing 
consciousness  of  the  self.^ 

Montaigne's  discovery  eventually  permits  him  to  know  the  condition 
of  all  men.  In  "Of  Repentance"  he  asserts  that  "Each  man  bears  the 
entire  form  of  man's  estate"  (Works,  p.  611)  or,  as  Kaiser  repro- 
duces Florio's  translation,  "Each  man  beareth  the  whole  stamp  of 
human  condition."9  Thus,  Montaigne  acts  in  accordance  with  his 
nature,  with  no  regrets:  "My  actions  are  in  order  and  conformity 
with  what  I  am  and  with  my  condition.  I  can  do  no  better"  (Works, 
p.  617).  His  confident  claim,  a  few  paragraphs  earlier,  that  "My 
judgment  takes  all  the  blame  or  all  the  praise"  (Works,  p.  616)  for 
whatever  he  does,  is  not  unlike  Emerson's  statement  that  man,  a 
Providence  unto  himself,  is  the  dispenser  of  the  goodness  and  evil 
of  his  actions. 

"Of  Three  Kinds  of  Association,"  with  its  examination  of  the 
types  of  life  man  may  pursue  in  society,  and  "Of  Husbanding  Your 
Will,"  and  its  questioning  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  individ- 
ual to  both  self  and  societyJO  lead  to  Montaigne's  final  state- 
ments on  the  self  in  "Of  Physiognomy"  and  "Of  Experience."  The 
skepticism  that  colored  his  career  in  the  period  of  the  "Apology" 
is  summarized  in  his  famous  motto,  "Que  Scay  je?"  ("What  do  I  know?") 
At  that  time,  his  answer  was  that  man  knows  nothing,  or  possesses 
at  best  the  Socratic  knowledge  that  he  does  indeed  know  nothing  J ^ 
However,  in  "Of  Physiognomy,"  Montaigne's  fundamental  questions 
become:  "To  what  end  do  we  keep  forcing  our  nature  with  these 
efforts  of  learning?"  (Works,  p.  795)  and  "What  have  we  come  to"  in 
a  world  of  "Monstrous  war"?  (Works,  p.  796).  The  ultimate  answers 
may  be  found  in  "Of  Experience"?1  there,  Montaigne  says  that  man's 
intellectual  efforts  are  necessarily  directed  at  one  particular 
object,  the  self:  "I  study  myself  more  than  any  other  subject. 
That  is  my  metaphysics,  that  is  my  physics"  (Works,  p.  821).  Only 
through  such  an  endeavor  will  man  be  able  to  determine  his  place 
in  the  universe.  Only  by  a  total  acceptance  of  both  body  and  soul, 
good  and  evil,  will  man  understand  his  identity: 

I  would  rather  be  an  authority  on  myself  than  on  Cicero. 
In  the  experience  I  have  of  myself  I  find  enough  to  make 
me  wise,  if  I  were  a  good  scholar.  He  who  calls  back  to 
mind  the  excess  of  his  past  anger,  and  how  far  this  fever 
carried  him  away,  sees  the  ugliness  of  this  passion  better 
than  in  Aristotle,  and  conceives  a  more  justified  hatred 
for  it.  He  who  remembers  the  evils  he  has  undergone,  and 
those  that  have  threatened  him,  and  the  slight  causes  that 
have  changed  him  from  one  state  to  another,  prepares  him- 
self in  that  way  for  future  changes  and  for  recognizing 
his  condition.  The  life  of  Caesar  has  no  more  to  show  us 
than  our  own;  an  emperor's  or  an  ordinary  man's,  it  is 
still  a  life  subject  to  all  human  accidents.  Let  us  only 
listen:  we  tell  ourselves  all  we  most  need.  (Works,  p.  822) 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  career,  Montaigne  could  very   well  repeat 
his  previously  tormenting  question,  "Que  Scay  je?"  and  unflinchingly 
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reply,  in  effect,  "I  know  myself  and,  as  a  result,  I  know  all  men." 

If  Montaigne's  life,  after  the  "Apology,"  represents  a  struggle 
to  ascend  from  skepticism  to  self-knowledge,  Emerson's  career,  after 
the  "Divinity  School  Address,"  marks  an  attempt  to  retain  an  ecstatic 
vision  of  nearly  boundless  self-potential.  Despite  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  he  presented  his  vision  of  man-becoming-God,  Emerson  was 
unable  to  escape  the  haunting  inner  conflicts  wrought  by  the  dichot- 
omy of  society  and  solitude.  "Self-Reliance"  is  a  poignant  account 
of  the  necessity  for  self-isolation  to  preserve  the  mind's  integrity. 
Great  men,  Emerson  says,  must  trust  themselves  (OA,  p.  148),  but 
"To  be  great  is  to  be  misunderstood"  (OA,  p.  15377  "Whoso  would  be 
a  man,  must  be  a  nonconformist"  (OA,  p.  149),  but  "For  nonconform- 
ity the  world  whips  you  with  its  displeasure"  (0/U  p.  152).  Never- 
theless, Emerson  would  preserve  his  freedom  and  risk  the  world's 
censure  since,  for  him,  God  is  where  a  true  man  thinks  and  acts: 

Let  us  affront  and  reprimand  the  smooth  mediocrity  and 
squalid  contentment  of  the  times,  and  hurl  in  the  face 
of  custom  and  trade  and  office,  the  fact  that  is  the 
upshot  of  all  history,  that  there  is  a  great  responsi- 
ble Thinker  and  Actor  working  wherever  a  man  works; 
that  a  true  man  belongs  to  no  other  time  or  place,  but 
is  the  center  of  things.  (OA,  p.  154) 

Yet  it  is  not  without  difficulty  that  he  contends,  "We  must  go 
alone"  (OA,  p.  159),  and  "I  appeal  from  your  customs.  I  must  be 
myself"  (OA,  p.  160). 

For  Emerson,  the  mind  must  retain  its  integrity  so  that  it  can 
undergo  the  fundamental  transcendental  process  he  describes  in  "The 
Method  of  Nature":  "We  may  safely  study  the  mind  in  nature,  because 
we  cannot  steadily  gaze  on  it  in  mind;  as  we  explore  the  face  of  the 
sun  in  a  pool,  when  our  eyes  cannot  brook  his  direct  splendors."^ 
Despite  his  removal  in  time  from  his  most  optimistic  period,  he  con- 
tinues to  emphasize  the  powers  of  the  individual  mind.  In  "The 
Transcendental i st"  he  sees  the  earth  as  a  "wild  balloon"  (OA,  p. 
194)  in  which  the  members  of  "the  Movement,"  the  "admirable  radi- 
cals" (OA,  p.  198),  are  able  to  "talk  the  sun  and  moon  away"  (OA, 
p.  198).  Such  essays  as  "Experience,"  "Montaigne;  or,  the  Skeptic," 
and  "Fate"  deal  with  man's  ability  to  transcend  the  limitations  of 
his  society  by  asserting  his  freedom  while  simultaneously  recogniz- 
ing that  fate,  or  necessity,  exists. 

In  "Experience,"  Emerson  contrived,  as  Stephen  E.  Whicher 
reveals, 

to  rescue  his  old  hope  from  his  new  skepticism,  the 
resulting  shock  of  opposites  making  "Experience"  .  .  . 
probably  his  strongest  essay.  From  this  time  on,  how- 
ever, he  habitually  assumed  the  enigmatic  nature  of 
his  world  and  the  inherent  absurdity  of  that  ever- 
losing  winner,  man  J  3 
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"Experience"  vividly  conveys  Emerson's  awareness  of  the  fragmenta- 
tion of  the  self  in  a  fragmented  universe,  and  his  acceptance  of 
this  condition: 

Illusion,  Temperament,  Succession,  Surface,  Reality, 
Subjectiveness,— these  are  the  threads  on  the  loom  of 
time,  these  are  the  lords  of  life.  I  dare  not  assume 
to  give  their  order,  but  I  name  them  as  I  find  them  in 
my  way.  I  know  better  than  to  claim  any  completeness 
for  my  picture.  I  am  a  fragment,  and  this  is  a  frag- 
ment of  me.   (OA,  p.  272) 

"Montaigne;  or.  The  Skeptic"  focuses  directly  on  the  problem 
of  skepticism,  utilizing  Montaigne  and  his  Essays  primarily  as  an 
exemplar  of  the  position  rather  than  as  the  center  of  the  essay J 4 
Montaigne,  as  Emerson  sees  him,  embodies  doubt  which  demands,  "Let 
us  have  a  robust,  manly  life;  let  us  know  what  we  know,  for  certain; 
what  we  have,  let  it  be  solid  and  seasonable  and  our  own.  A  world 
in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush"  (OA,  pp.  288-289).  Early  in 
his  life,  Emerson  had  had  a  high  regard  for  "our  Saint  Michel  de 
Montaigne"  (OA,  p.  295),  whom  he  saw  as  "the  frankest  and  honestest 
of  all  writers"  (OA,  p.  291);  now  he  admits,  "the  personal  regard 
which  I  entertain  for  Montaigne  may  be  unduly  great.  .  ."  (OA,  p. 
290).  Indeed,  Emerson  claims  that  he  saw  in  Montaigne  a  reflection 
of  the  workings  of  his  own  mind:  "It  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  had  myself 
written  the  book  [Cotton's  translation  of  the  Essays,  Emerson's 
first  acquaintance  with  Montaigne],  in  some  former  life,  so  sin- 
cerely it  spoke  to  my  thought  and  experience"  (OA,  p.  290).  Yet 
when  the  central  question— that  of  whether  "Montaigne  has  spoken 
wisely,  and  given  the  right  and  permanent  expression  of  the  human 
mind,  or  the  conduct  of  life"  (OA,  p.  294)— is  raised,  Emerson 
answers  that  Montaigne's  skepticism,  however  admirable,  must  be  re- 
jected. "1 5  Emerson's  conclusion  is  inevitable,  since  he  has  already 
seen  a  vision  of  utter  affirmation:  "Once  admitted  to  the  heaven 
of  thought,  they  [those  whose  "minds  are  incapable  of  skepticism"] 
see  no  relapse  into  night,  but  infinite  invitation  on  the  other 
side"  (OA,  p:  299).  Therefore,  "The  final  solution  in  which  skep- 
ticism is  lost,  is  in  the  moral  sentiment,  which  never  forfeits  its 
supremacy"  (OA,  p.  300).  Emerson's  insistence  on  the  necessity  of 
accepting  an  "Eternal  Cause"  makes  it  possible  for  him  to  refute 
skepticism  but,  in  confronting  the  issue,  "the  naive  rhapsodist  who 
wrote  Nature  is  gone  for  good. "16 

Finally,  in  "Fate,"  Emerson  exhorts,  "Let  us  build  altars  to 
the  Beautiful  Necessity"  (OA,  p.  352),  for,  in  the  abyss  of  his 
self -doubts,  there  is  a  bottom;  in  the  most  brutal  terrors  of  the 
mind,  there  is  affirmation,  as  he  had  realized  at  the  conclusion  of 
his  essay  on  "Montaigne"; 

Let  man  learn  to  look  for  the  permanent  in  the  mutable 
and  fleeting;  let  him  learn  to  bear  the  disappearance  of 
things  he  was  wont  to  reverence  without  losing  his  rever- 
ence; let  him  learn  that  he  is  here,  not  to  work  but  to 
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be  worked  upon;  and  that,  though  abyss  open  under  abyss, 
and  opinion  displace  opinion,  all  are  at  last  contained 
in  the  Eternal  Cause:  — 

"If  my  bark  sink,  'tis  to  another  sea."  (OA,  p.  301 )17 

Montaigne  and  Emerson,  by  insisting  always  upon  a  confronta- 
tion of  the  self  and  the  naked  truths  of  the  universe,  share  a 
vital  and  incontrovertible  kinship.  In  their  mutual  attainment  of 
a  vision  of  the  self  which,  in  effect,  becomes  a  vision  of  all 
humanity,  they  form  an  interesting  relationship  of  the  mind  which 
spans  the  temporal  and  spatial  distances  between  Renaissance  France 
and  the  Concord  of  the  "American  Renaissance." 


Footnotes 


Walter  Kaiser,  "Introduction"  to  Michel  de  Montaigne,  Selected 
Essays  of  Montaigne:  In  the  Translation  of  John  Florio,  ed. 
Walter  Kaiser  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1964),  p.  xxvi . 

2 

The  term  owes  its  currency  to  F.  0.  Matthiessen,  American  Renais- 
sance: Art  and  Expression  in  the  Age  of  Emerson  and  Whitman 
(1941;  rpt.  New  York:  Oxford  Univ.  Press,  1968). 

3 

The  Complete  Works  of  Montaigne:  E  says,  Travel  Journals,  Letters, 
trans.  Donald  M.  Frame  (Stanford,  Calif.:  Stanford  Urn  v. 
Press,  1958),  p.  174.  Future  text  citations  will  appear  with 
the  designation  "Works"  and  the  page  number  in  parentheses. 

4 
Selections  from  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson:  An  Organic  Anthology,  ed. 
Stephen  E.  Whicher  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1957),  p.  21. 
Future  text  citations  will  appear  with  the  designation  "OA"  and 
the  page  number  in  parentheses. 

5 
Kaiser,  pp.  xlix,  95,  provides  Florio's  translation  of  the  phrase, 

which  reads  "the  ground  of  his  [man's]  being." 

Critics  are  careful  to  point  out  that  any  neat  division  of  Mon- 
taigne's life  into  such  phases  as  stoic,  skeptic,  and  epicur- 
ean is  not  altogether  useful.  Of  course,  it  is  helpful  to 
note  the  general  shifting  of  Montaigne's  philosophical  outlook 
as  he  reaches  a  greater  degree  of  self-awareness. 

Frame,  "Introduction"  to  Works,  pp.  xii-xiii. 

o 

Kaiser,  p.   lvii. 
9Ibid.,  p.   248. 
10Ibid.,  p.   Ix. 
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Ibid. ,  p.  li . 
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Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  in  The  American  Transcendental ists:  Their 

Prose  and  Poetry,  ed.  Perry  Miller  (Garden  City,  New  York: 

Doubleday  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1957),  p.  53. 

13Whicher  in  OA,  p.  253. 

14 
Charles  Lowell  Young,  Emerson's  Montaigne  (New  York:  The  Macmil- 

lan  Co.,  1941),  p.  7  and  Whicher  in  OA,  p.  493  both  make  this 

point. 

15 
Unfortunately,  Emerson  tended  to  see  Montaigne  primarily  as  a 

skeptic,  despite  the  gradual  shifting  of  Montaigne's  attitude 

in  the  course  of  the  Essays  away  from  skepticism  and  toward 

an  optimistic  form  of  self -awareness. 

16Whicher  in  OA,  p.  253. 

Emerson  is  quoting  from  W.  E.  Channing,  "A  Poet's  Hope,"  as 
Whicher  notes  in  OA,  p.  494. 


Biographical  Sketch 

Joseph  Lawrence  Basile  is  an  Assistant  Professor  of  English  at 
the  University  of  South  Dakota,  specializing  in  American  Romanti- 
cism. He  attended  the  Summer  Session  on  Transcendentalism  at  Con- 
cord in  1969,  and  wrote  his  dissertation  on  "Man  and  Machine  in 
Thoreau"  (Louisiana  State  University,  1972).  Among  his  publications 
are  essays  on  Thoreau  and  Melville.  "Narcissus  in  the  World  of 
Machines,"  an  essay  on  Thoreau  and  the  Southern  Agrarians,  will  soon 
appear  in  the  Southern  Review.  (An  earlier  version  of  this  study 
was  read  by  the  author  at  the  Thoreau  Lyceum  on  August  3,  1971.) 
Professor  Basile  is  currently  at  work  on  a  book  and  an  essay,  both 
dealing  with  Literature  and  Witchcraft:  Artistic  Responses  to  the 
Occult  in  Colonial  American  Literature. 


Henry  David  Thoreau.  EARLY  ESSAYS  AND  MISCELLANIES,  edited  by 
J.  Moldenhauer  and  Edwin  Moser,  with  Alexander  Kern.  Prince- 
ton, March  1976.  $20,  430  pp.,  by  Malcolm  Ferguson 


This  is  naturally  one  of  the  catchall  volumes,  but  the  netted 
contents  are  important  when  it  comes  to  the  fuller  study  of  such  a 
writer  and  his  works.  Here  are  naturally  clues  and  confirmations 
rather  than  best  works,  but  they  are  clues  that  would  be  otherwise 
elusive  and  scattered,  taking  patience  and  pelf  to  assemble.  In 
the  Princeton  edition  we  have  assurance  of  accuracy,  where  earlier 
publishers  and  editors  condoned  doctorinq  and  patchwork. 

How  did  Thoreau  learn  to  write?  What  did  he  see  in  Thomas 
Carlyle  whose  words  he  felt  "could  nail  a  subject  to  a  wall?" 
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(Thoreau  rolled  up  his  sleeves  for  that  essay,  apparently,  and  we 
must  doff  our  jackets  to  get  into  it.)  Were  any  sparks  struck  in 
his  course  in  rhetoric  -  we  would  call  it  composition  -  under 
Edward  Tyrrell  Channing?  I  don't  quite  know  why  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
was  chosen  as  a  subject,  but  again,  here  is  a  sorting  of  likes  and 
dislikes.  Thoreau's  essays  on  "Love"  and  on  "Chastity  &  Sensual- 
ity" are  bound  to  need  looking  at  before  one  makes  too  sweeping 
statements. 

I  therefore  urge  that  this  volume,  too,  deserves  a  place  on 
Thoreau  shelves.  A  student  of  Rembrandt  or  Goya  or  Van  Gogh  or 
Picasso  can  see  in  a  sketch  or  almost  a  doodle  the  great  artist: 
a  notebook  entry,  a  marginal  jotting  by  Mozart  or  Beethoven  can 
often  be  similarly  revealing.  This  despite  the  fact  that  read 
verbatim  and  seriatim,  these  pages  are  not  uniformly  rewarding. 
Ah,  but  there  are  times  when  we  can  elude  these  cherubim  and  sera- 
phim and  be  our  own  guides.  It  is  then  that  we  want  green  pastures 
for  our  sauntering.  So  saunter  here. 

Note:  Malcolm  Ferguson,  Lyceum  Trustee,  is  a  book  collector  and 
dealer.  His  knowledge  and  experience  is  of  great  value  to  the 
Lyceum  bookshop  and  library. 


LOREN  EISELEY'S  LONGEST  JOURNEY,  A  Review 

AH  The  Strange  Hours,  by  Loren  Eiseley.  New  York,  1975. 
273  pp.  Cloth,  $9.95 


Loren  Eiseley  has  become  a  legend  in  his  own  lifetime,  an 
honor  cherished  by  many,  but  conferred  only  upon  th  se  few  men  and 
women  destined,  or  impelled,  to  explore  new  frontiers  of  truth  and 
insight,  and  endowed  with  a  luminous  quality  of  expression  that 
enriches  our  thoughts  and  our  lives.  Inevitably  a  writer  of  such 
stature  and  a  virtuoso  in  his  own  profession  as  well,  is  expected 
in  this  country  to  publish  an  autobiographical  account  of  his 
formative  and,  above  all,  of  his  most  productive  years.  Dr. 
Eiseley  has  obliged,  perhaps  reluctantly;  he  has  provided  for  his 
publishers,  his  admirers,  and  his  critics  an  unforgettable  per- 
sonal record  entitled  All  The  Strange  Hours,  The  Excavation  of  a 
Life. 

Loren  Eiseley  is  Benjamin  Franklin  Professor  of  Anthropology 
and  the  History  of  Science  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  a 
literary  naturalist  and  conservationist,  and  author  of  The  Immense 
Journey,  The  Unexpected  Universe,  and  numerous  other  titles  includ- 
ing two  volumes  of  poetry.  Such  versatility  is  rare,  if  not 
unique,  in  this  age  of  specialization.  From  his  early  years  he 
has  drawn  and  skillfully  dramatized  a  series  of  episodes  that  shaped 
and  often  scarred  both  his  personal  and  his  professional  career. 
His  years  as  distinguished  scientist,  lecturer,  and  writer  appear 
in  passing,  understated  or  by  implication  only.  The  work  is  neither 
a  conventional  collection  of  memoirs  nor  a  detailed  chronological 
summary;  it  is,  rather,  an  exhibit  of  painful  experiences,  both 
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physical  and  emotional,  revealing  a  deeply  sensitive,  self- 
questioning,  humane,  almost  naively  candid  human  being  beneath  the 
suave  and  self-assured  scholar-scientist.  His  method  is  admirable 
but  relentless,  for  he  has  probed  into  the  darkest  caves  of  his  own 
life  and  attempted  to  relate  his  feelings  about  them  to  his  own 
mature  views  without  resorting  to  the  jargon  of  parlor-analysis, 
and  without  rancour.  During  his  lonely  boyhood  on  the  bleak  Nebras- 
kan  prairies  through  years  of  alienation,  poverty,  malnutrition, 
lung  disease,  and  frustration  he  became,  in  his  own  words,  a  drifter, 
a  runner,  a  thinker,  a  doubter.  From  the  scenes  of  nightmare  freight 
hopping  and  his  father's  death  "by  inches",  of  cancer,  to  his  stint 
in  a  chicken  hatchery,  his  subsequent  illness,  and  later  recovery, 
still  later  years  of  poverty  as  a  graduate  student,  there  runs  a 
theme,  the  well-known  lines,  "behind  nothing,  before  nothing,  wor- 
ship it  the  zero".  Yet,  in  answer  to  certain  readers  tempted  to 
prejudge,  the  author  writes:  "There  will  be  those  to  say,  in  this 
mother-worshipping  culture,  that  I  am  harsh,  embittered. . .they  will 
be  quite  wrong."1  Although  his  mother  was  a  talented  artist  and 
very   beautiful  at  one  time,  she  became  paranoid,  deaf,  quarrelsome, 
unable  to  give  the  peace  and  affection  her  son  craved.  He  is  too 
generous  and  too  magnanimous  to  be  vindictive.  After  her  death  many 
years  later  he  visited  her  grave  and  addressed  her  in  thought: 
"Rest.  You  could  never  rest.  That  was  your  burden."2 

Those  who  do  not  read  beyond  this  point  will  miss  the  essence 
of  this  work  and  will  have  seen  only  one  fragment  of  an  enormously 
complex  life  and  personality.  Henry  Thoreau  wrote  in  September, 
1851:  "We  cannot  write  well  or  truly  but  what  we  write  with  gusto. 
The  body,  the  senses,  must  conspire  with  the  mind.  Expression  is 
the  act  of  the  whole  man...3  Loren  Eiseley  is  that  whole  man, 
writing  with  "gusto."  We  need  only  turn  to  his  best-known  work, 
The  Immense  Journey,  to  remind  ourselves  that  he  has  been  dedicated 
to  this  very  combination,  to  the  study  of  the  development  of  the 
human  brain,  the  clockwork  that  regulates  it,  and  the  emergence  of 
symbolic  communication.  In  a  famous  passage,  he  writes:  "Man  was 
becoming  something  the  world  had  never  seen  before  -  a  dream  ani- 
mal -  living  at  least  partially  within  a  secret  universe  of  his  own 
creation  and  sharing  that  universe. . .Symbolic  communication  had 
begun... in  this  new  societal  world  communication  meant  life.  The 
world  of  instinct  was  passing.  This  emergent  creature  was  not 
whole,  was  not  made  truly  human  until,  in  infancy,  the  dreams  of 
the  group... had  been  implanted  in  the  waiting,  receptive  substance 
of  his  brain. "4  In  the  chapter  "The  Ghost  World"  from  his  auto- 
biography, the  author  discusses  his  philosophy  of  writing  and  the 
birth  of  his  masterpiece,  The  Immense  Journey:  "Out  of  the  ghost 
world  of  my  journeys  through  the  silent  station  arose  by  degrees 
the  prose  world. . .which  had  been  largely  submerged  by  departmental 
discipline.  The  Immense  Journey. . .was  born  on  that  little  kitchen 
table  where  my  wife  had  to  write  me  notes  to  save  her  voice. "5 
Temporary  deafness  caused  by  a  broken  eardrum  had  led  him  to  write 
"in  winter  silence,"  and  to  discover  what  has  become  the  trademark 
of  his  style  -  the  personal  anecdote  and  personal  philosophy  for 
the  expression  of  thoughts  purely  scientific  in  nature. 
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Although  Loren  Eiseley  suffered  years  of  deprivation,  severe 
illness,  and  humiliation,  his  eventual  accomplishments  prove  that 
he  has  triumphed  over  most  of  his  losses.  In  these  as  well  as  in 
other  respects  Loren  Eiseley's  total  achievement  and  outlook  par- 
allel those  of  Henry  Thoreau  -  their  versatility,  their  dedication 
to  natural  sciences  as  well  as  to  literary  excellence,  the  habit  of 
close  observation,  a  love  of  languages  and  of  poetry,  the  belief  in 
human  endeavor  and  resourcefulness,  their  independence  and  self- 
reliance,  their  sincerity  and  steadfastness,  their  magnanimity  of 
spirit,  their  penchant  for  humorous  anecdote;  above  all,  their 
humane  treatment  of  animals  and  birds,  their  profound  reverence  for 
life. 

1  recommend  All  the  Strange  Hours  to  all  those  who  care  about 
man's  humanity  to  man  and  animals,  about  perseverance  and  human 
endeavor,  about  the  search  for  reality  and  truth,  about  the  spirit 
of  Thoreau  and  a  love  of  life. 

Gerri  L.  Herri ck 

Endnotes 

Loren  Eiseley,  All  the  Strange  Hours  (New  York,  1975),  p.  25. 

2Ibid.,  p.  25. 
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The  Journal  of  Henry  D.  Thoreau,  September  2,  1851. 

Loren  Eiseley,  The  Immense  Journey  (New  York,  1957),  p.  120-1. 

Loren  Eiseley,  All  the  Strange  Hours,  p.  183. 

Note:  Mrs.  Herri ck  is  a  former  English  faculty  member,  S.U.N.Y. 

ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS 

For  those  readers  who  keep  their  Saunterers  in  order:  Please 
re-number  the  September  1975  issue.  It  should  be  Volume  10,  No.  3. 

A  WRONG  NOTE 

Elliott  Allison  tells  us  that  the  gremlins  upset  paragraph  6 
of  his  article  (December  1975)  about  Thoreau,  Greeley  and  the  opera. 
The  correct  wording  is  as  follows: 

"In  addition  to  being  a  music  critic,  Fry  was  also  a  composer. 
His  opera,  "Leora,"  was  given  its  premiere  in  Philadelphia  at  the 
Academy  of  Music,  when  it  was  given  in  Italian.  In  1864  his  second 
opera,  "Notre  Dame  de  Paris,"  with  a  libretto  by  his  brother,  J.  R. 
Fry,  also  had  its  first  performance  in  Philadelphia,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Theodore  Thomas." 
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COMING  ATTRACTIONS 

FINDING  SPRING  IN  CONCORD:  Walks  with  a  local  naturalist,  Mary 
McClintock,  to  some  of  Thoreau's  haunts.  6  sessions:  $15.  Tues- 
days starting  April  27.  ADULTS:  9:30-11:30;  3rd  &  4th  Graders: 
1:30-3:30.  Meet  at  the  ihoreau  Lyceum.  Register  by  mail  or 
phone  (369-5912). 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  27  at  8  p.m.  in  the  Lyceum:  Slide  Program  on  Wild- 
flowers  by  Christopher  Burnett  and  Craig  Greene.  Admission:  $1.00. 

SATURDAY,  MAY  1,  10-5;  SUNDAY,  MAY  2,  2-5:   EIGHTH  ANNUAL  WILD 
FLOWER  SALE.  Advance  orders  accepted;  list  of  available  plants  on 
request. 

NEW  EXHIBIT  TO  OPEN  ON  SUNDAY,  MARCH  21:  Photographs  of  Cape  Cod 
with  Thoreau  quotations.  These  pictures  were  taken  last  summer 
during  the  first  week  of  the  Harding  Seminar  by  Merlene  A.  Ogden, 
professor  of  English  at  Andrews  University  in  Berrien  Springs, 
Michigan. 

THOREAU'S  MAINE  WOODS  -  Field  studies  in  the  Humanities.  July  31- 
August  17.  FOLLOW  on  foot  and  by  canoe  300  miles  of  Thoreau's 
travels.  STAY  at  several  of  his  campsites.  EXPLORE  the  same  moun- 
tains, lakes  and  islands.  READ  and  discuss  enroute  Thoreau's  phil- 
osophy. CREATE  an  account  of  your  venture.  Contact:  J.  Parker 
Huber,  Eastern  Connecticut  State  College,  Willimantic,  Connecticut 
06226. 

SPRING  ANTIQUES  AND  GARDEN  SHOW  -  Salem  and  the  Lyceum  are  linked 
by  association.  Henry  Thoreau's  first  appearance  there  as  a  lec- 
turer favorably  impressed  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  whose  husband 
later  bought  Thoreau's  boat  in  Concord  and  wished  that  he  might 
have  purchased  the  owner's  expertise  with  the  oars  as  well.  We 
are  glad  to  announce  the  benefit  sponsored  by  HISTORIC  SALEM,  INC.. 
another  non-profit  historical  organization. 

Salem  Armory  *  *   134  Essex  Street  *  *   Salem,  Massachusetts 

SATURDAY        APRIL  10TH        10  a.m.  -  9  p.m. 
SUNDAY  APRIL  11TH        9  a.m.  -  6  p.m. 


